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Socialistic Pattern 


When Lord Beveridge defined socialism as “ public 
ownership of the means of production, distribution and 
exchange”, he was aware that the label could be fixed 
on many patterns. A new pattern was envisioned when 
the Central Parliament decided that India would become 
a socialistic state. The Premier insisted that he had 
little use for any particular theory, but he would adopt 
a socialistic pattern on pragmatical lines. There would 
be pienty of elbow-room for the private sector which 
would be given due initiative and freedom, but brought 
under due control. Land cultivation was the main 
instance ; moreover actual business concerns would 
not be acquired by the State since State acquisition 
would not increase na‘ional wealth. On the other hand, 
the public sector would monopolise essentials, like 
minerals, oil, water, electric power; it would be ex- 
tended gradually as necessity required, though even so 
priva e capital would be invited to share risks and 
profits. 
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Public and private sectors would be made to live 
in peace, cooperation and democratic euphoria. The 
government had to break through the feudalist crust 
and the capitalist crust which were choking national 
life, and to build up a classless and casteless society. 


-Caution i 

A gigantic programme! my masters, a terrific 
problem! It is always hard to eliminate a social crust 
without creating an administrative crust. It is hardly 
possible to achieve equality without endangering 
liberty. Soviet Russia was bent on equalization ; she 
was efficient in methods; she had even recourse to 
suitable liquidation which always facilitates levelling 
and was merciless in breaking through crusts. Yet 
today Russia has distinct classes of unequal status: 
party, army, workmen, intelligentsia, peasants; with 
economic and political power being monopolized by a 
few, she has a dictatorship over the proletariate by a 
clique. 


Undoubtedly the Government of India repudiates 
all violence and stands by the principles of genuine 
democracy, but its proposals for amending the Consti- 
tution are far from allaying the fears of the body 
politic. 


Mending Amendments 


Our glorious Constitution is a four-year old. It 
was operated on three times already. Twice it was 
to remove an ugly wart on the neck ; but once it was 
a case of major operation in two steps: freedom of 
speech and expression was curtailed first, and then 
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the motor-centre was tightened to allow greater ease 
in grasping things. The fourth operation which is now 
planned would allow still greater ease in reaching, 
grasping and holding whatever lies around. The Bill 
which was tabled at the last session is intended to 
mend the previous amendment to article 31. It would 
permit the Central Government and the State govern- 
menis to acquire any type of immovable property, to 
fix the compensation rate from infinity down to zero 
and to debar any recourse to law courts, even to the 
Supreme Court. 


Thus we would have laws on property that would 
lie outside judiciary competence, a provision that shocks 
any democratic conscience. Of course a first dose of 
anaesthetic gas was administered: soothing declara- 
tions, explanations, elucidations; the government at 
the Centre and in the states would be fair, equitable, 
moderate. Moreover nothing would be done without 
the consent of the people, at least of the people in the 
legislative bodies (which in a, democracy includes = 
the people that count). 


Protests are mounting in cities. Nobody doubts 
the sincerity of the present government. But in our 
troubled times, one is tempted to retort in Chinese 
style: “ We have no doubt about your sincerity. You 
are always sincere ; you will be as sincere to-morrow 
as you are today. What troubles us is that possibly 
your sincerity to-morrow wil] not be the same as to- 
day”. May our actual Parliament be cautious! A wise 
parliament prepares the future not only for its succes- 
sor, but also against its successor. Amending a Consti- 
tution should not become a matter of mood. 
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The Golden Calf 

Convocation addresses are usually dull academic 
affairs. But the Utkal University was regaled with un- 
expected wisdom by Sardar K M. Pannikar, chairman 
of the States Reorganisation Commission. He strongly 
vindicated civic freedom “that should be safeguarded 
by a restatement of the principles of liberalism, with 
its emphasis on the worth of the individual, with its 
deep suspicion of the activities of the State in spheres 
where they encroach on the freedom of individuals and 


groups”. The speaker was strongly critical of “the 
recent tendency to arm the State with exceptional 
powers,... to give protection to those in authority and 


to build up the framework of a Servile State.” There 
should be no worship of the golden calf of the State. 
Quite so, Mr Pannikar, even if the golden calf be 
painted red. 


Agreeable Horror 

In the Madras Assembly a member complained 
that a letter of his to a constituent, and another to the 
Speaker of the House had been intercepted by the 
police. He was told it was all perfectly legal. Sect. 26 
of the Indian Post Office Act authorizes the police to 
intercept any message when “it is in the interest of 
public order and tranquillity.” 


In some States the practice is endemic. Many 
simple cilizens are given the pleasurable feeling of 
horror at discovering that they are dangerously im- 
portant. And as we are in a democracy, we may ex- 
pect this agreeable horror to be spread evenly in the 
civic body. 


A. L. 
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Sons Practical P. —reblens of 
le BS Unions 


TRADE UNIONISM in the field is vastly different 
from the neat streamlined thing as it is represented in 
text books and in lecture halls! In practice we meet 
it as an organisation of workers usually riddled through 
by petty rivairies, often wanting in any ability to 
control its members, not unfrequently lacking in sound 
leadership and sometimes the sport of management 
and political leaders alike. This is why, perhaps, my 
own experience over a period of thirty three years, may 
be of some use to those interested in our Labour Move- 
ment, and anxious to build better labour-management 
relaticns in Indian industry. 

In 1921 I began work in the engineering depart- 
ment, of one of the largest Textile Mills in India. 
Today, I am a turner-chargeman, and one of about 
14.500 employees of this concern. When I joined the 
Mills, Trade Unionism was still in its infancy in these 
areas, for it was merely three years previously that 
the Madras Labour Union was established for mill 
workers. Among others, this Union counted as one 
of its founders, the late Mrs Annie Besant who is well 
known in the world of theosophy. The Madras Labour 
Union was welcomed by both management and labour, 
and in those days of unorganised labour, handsome 
privileges were given the workers. Among other pri- 
vileges we were granted annually 15 days pri- 
vilege leave ; 10 days festival leave with pay; a ten 
per cent bonus every six months and various forms 
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of gratuities. Medical assistance for the workers and 
their families, educational facilities for our children and 
a night schcol for adults helped improve our working 
lives. 

The very year I joined the mills, I had my first 
experience of a strike. It is common knowledge that 
an industrial strike, in this country, is often used as a 
pclitical weapcn. Political agitators called out the 
workers and we were idle for nearly six months. It 
is not easy to describe the misery and suffering we 
and our families had to face, for in those days, and 
even today, few Unions provided anything like a “strike 
fund” or any other relief during periods of enforced 
idleness. With the intervention of the Government, 
the strike came to an end. We were given a deadline 
date to resume work, and those who did so were re- 
instated without loss of pay, bonus or gratuities. It is 
interesting to note that few workers knew the real 
cause of this strike ! 


With the resumption of work, management began 
a welfare scheme for the workers as an attempt to 
improve our condition and build up better management- 
labour relations. A Welfare Committee was set up, 
and it was composed of representatives of both manage- 
ment and labour. The Superintendent of the Com- 
mittee was an outstanding Catholic actionist who was 
accepted by all parties for his integrity and loyalty to 
principles of justice and charity. That this Committee 
helped to improve management-labour relations may 
be judged from the fact that, despite inevitable frictior. 
in such a large establishment, industrial peace con- 
tinued wlthout a break till 1946. 
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In that year, the Watch and Ward Department 
of the Mills recruited men from Northern India. Dis- 
trus: of these “ imported men ” — for in India we have 
not cnly caste barriers, but also linguistic and regional 
barriers—several incidents took place between the 
workers and these men. What the local workers re- 
sented most was that these men were placed at all 
mill-gates and entrances. A clash between these watch- 
men and some workers resulted in a strike, the object 
of wh.ch was to force management to dismiss these 
men from Northern India. This strike continued for 
about forty days, and was ended when management 
prom:sed to place these imported men at points where 
ihey would not clash with the ordinary workmen. 

Meanwhile all was not well within our Union. 
Political considerations and not labour welfare again 
brought disunion among our members. Our Union 
officials were mostly drawn from the ranks of the 
National Congress Party, and now, another political 
par y, more of the Leftist brand, determined to get 
control of the Union. The tactics employed by the 
leader of this party were clever. He spread the rumour 
that ne was purely a labour leader with world wide 
experience in the labour field, and that he did not 
belong to any political party. He insisted that he had 
no use for Communism, and that he would guide our 
Unicn not from the standpoint of politics but only 
from the viewpoint of labour welfare. The ordinary 
Indian worker is but poorly informed on many matters 
and can hardly be considered educated, and so it came 
about that we were all taken in by this new labour 
leader and gave him out complete support. With the 
help of our support this man became the new President 
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of our Union — we'll call him President X. After a 
little while, and naturally so, various reasons were 
brought forward to change the members of the Union 
executive committee. When the new executive com- 
mittee was set up, I found that I was made a member 
of this body. 

As a member of the Union executive committee 
I had an unique chance of having a close-up picture of 
the working of this body. It was clear, right from the 
first meeting I attended, that the committee made it 
its first concern to strengthen the political party which 
had captured this Union. Affairs of the Union were 
always subordinated to party politics. In labour 
matters, the executive considered the Union merely as 
a fighting-machine — to fight management. Every 
incident was exploited, every opportunity was used to 
fight management and bring it into disrepute with the 
wcerkers. There was no attempt to teach the workers 
discipline, or the harm which is done to the workers 
themselves when unjustifiable methods of go-slow are 
used in industry. While the workers were constantly 
Trade Unionism was to secure for them higher wages. 
about the duties and obligations of all employees. 
Given the want of education among the majority of 
workers, and their very low standard of living, they 
naturally believed that the only aim or purpose of 
Trade Unionism was to secure for them higher wages. 


In an attempt to establish himself, President X 
who had now taken charge of our Union sent a circular 
to all departments asking them to state any grievance 
they had. The engineering department selected me to 
represent the disadvantages of the Basic Wages System 
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which was introduced into the mills from 1942, and 
which had displaced the more equitable system of the 
Standard Wages. This grievance, with others from 
the various departments, was to be presented to a 
Court of Enquiry set up by the Government. Both 
management and labour were represented at the 
Court. 

The Court began its session in December 1946. 
I began by explaining the Standard Wages system 
which operated from 1921 to 1942. According to this 
system, a new employee, after his test, was put into 
one of the following categories : Rs. 2-0-0 ; Re. 1-8-0; or 
Re. 1-4-0 a day rising to the Standard Wage of Rs. 2-8-0 
a day, with an annual increment of 0-0-9 or 0-1-0 per 
rupee. Under this sysiem, therefore, a steady first 
grade worker could hope to reach his maximum daily 
pay in about four years time: the second grade man 
wculd take about nine years and the third grade em- 
ployee could get his maximum pay within sixteen or 
twenty-one years. The Basic Wages system, on the 
cther hand, makes it almost impossible for the ordinary 
worker ever to reach his maximum daily pay. Under 
this system a new employee, whether skilled or un- 
skilled, starts on Re. 1-6-0 a day, with an annual in- 
crement of one per cent on the basic wage. This in- 
crement works out to about two pies in the rupee per 
year! Simple calculation will show that at this rate of 
increment on the Basic wage, it will take an ordinary 
workman over seventy years to arrive at the maximum 
of the former Standard Wages! The Court was sur- 
prised and shocked to learn how the Basic Wage system 
operated against the worker, and promised to “do some- 
thing in the matter.” Unfortunately, like many and other 
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recommendations and many other promises made by 
such Courts, nothing has been improved and we still 
receive salaries according to the Basic Wages system. 
The apparent indifference of these Tribunals to the 
needs of the workers and the delay in coming to a 
decision, have caused the ordinary worker to lose all 
confidence in such bodies. Most workers fail to see 
the injustice of the Basic wage for the simple reason 
that their low wages are supplemented by such incre- 
ments as dearness allowance and bonus. 


Before the excitement of the Court of Enquiry had 
died down, our Union was involved in another strike. 
In February 1947 we were informed that the textile 
mill workers in Coimbatore had demanded a six months’ 
work. The Union of the Coimbatore mills was led by 
the Communists, and our Union officials felt that if 
their organisation did not claim a similar bonus they 
wcuid lose face with the workers. Accordingly, at the 
next executive meeting President X drew up a strike 
notice to be served on the management. The notice 
demanded an extra bonus of six months’ pay, and 
also contained some other demands which we had 
already submitted to the Court of Enquiry last Decem- 
ber, and a decision on which was expected in April 
1947. At the meeting of the executive and strike com- 
mittee I pointed out that since these demands were 
already in court we could no longer make them a 
matter for the strike, and if we did, the strike would 
se declared illegal. When this failed, I appealed to our 
Union officials to request the Government to call a 
meeting of representatives of the Union, and the 
management with some outside independent public men 
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to decide the case. Evidently President X had no wish 
to bring about a peaceful settlement, and he dismissed 
my appeal on the grounds that there was no time ! 


When I found that the strike was decided upon, 
I determined to lessen the misery which the loss of 
pay causes all workers who are called upon to strike 
but receive no relief from a strike-fund. I, therefore, 
moved a resolution asking each member of the Union to 
contribute Rs. 10 towards the establishment of a strike- 
fund. The principle of such a fund was accepted, but 
the levy was reduced from Rs. 10 to Rs. 5. At this 
meeting J again made a last minute appeal to the 
members to reconsider the strike notice which was il- 
legal as the Court had not yet given any discision on 
the points put into that notice. Again I failed. 


We struck work in March 1947. The same day 
the strike was declared illegal, and some Union offi- 
cials were arrested. President X was deported to a 
foreign country from where he had come to Madras. 
At an emergency meeting, the Union appointed another 
President who entered into negotiations with the 
Government and management. At a committee meet- 
ing we were told that a paceful settlement would be 
possible on condition the Union called off the strike. 
Management promised each worker 15 days relief pay, 
the reinstatement of 32 men who were dismissed after 


the 1942 strike, and also promised other demands we 
had made. 


Unfortunately all hopes for a quick return to work 
were shattered by trouble within the Union. The 
negotiations undertaken at the last committee meeting 
were denounced by President X who managed to get 
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a letter through to the Union officials. He demanded 
that we carry out the srike, and at last he showed his 
hand by stating that his political party would take over 
the Union. Many of us who remembered that we had 
accepted him because he promised to keep politics out 
of labour affairs, were now deeply disappointed. More- 
over, some of us understood perfectly well that the 
strike was illegal, and did good neither to the workers 
nor to management. In the confusion which prevailed 
at the meeting some of us resigned from the Union and 
withdrew. We found ourselves in the strange position 
of fighting for Labour, but outside the ranks of or- 
ganized Labour ! 


Some days later, I was approached by certain 
persons and asked if I was prepared to resume work. 
Knowing that the strike was illegal and that the majo- 
rity of workers were wrongly led, I decided to work 
through example! I stated my willingness to resume 
duty provided that my family and I received police 
protection, for violence in such matters is not unknown, 
and more so, as I was to all appearances I was a “ strike- 
breaker”. The next morning, 16th June, 1947 I re- 
sumed work, and found that there were about 50 men 
present. The manager came along, and offered each 
of us a reward of Rs. 5 for every worker we brought 
back. From my part I refused this reward. I informed 
management that I resumed work out of a sense of 
duty : that, just as I once opposed management on the 
question of the injustice of the Basic Wages, so now I 
oppcsed the Union leaders on the question of an un- 
just strike. As a member of the Union executive my 
loyalty to the workers still bound me. All I did ask for 
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was adequate protection for my family, myself and 
the others who had returned to work. 


I now began my attempt to bring the men back 
to work. I secured a Broadcasting van, police pro- 
tection and some other workers and set to work. We 
toured the whole city of Madras calling on all mill 
workers to return to work on the conditions already 
accepted by their Union and by Management, and not 
to be the victims of interested parties. All workers 
were back at work by June 1947, just three months 
after the strike began, and four days after I began my 
“back to work” tour. The management did not victi- 
mize any worker, reinstated the 32 men dismissed after 
the 1942 strike and gave us the six months bonus we 
demanded. However, it is disappointing to remark 
that management gave no token of recognition to 
those men who refused to strike work and who con- 
tinued to work at great personal risk to themselves 
and their families. In fact, these loyal workers had 
to endure the gibes of those who struck work and who 
openly boasted that the loyal workers were let down 
by management. ‘This was bad labour relations on 
the part of management, and one wonders if the same 
conduct will be shown by any worker at the next 
strike in the mills! This is all the more unfortunate, 
as comparatively speaking, the management of the 
mills gives its labour force conditions which compare 
well with other industrial concerns. 


Meanwhile politics had taken over the Union. 
We men were openly told that the salvation of our 
Union lay in its political role! What many of us sus- 
pec.ed and feared had now come true! During a mass 
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meeting held on the Madras beach we were asked to 
give our loyalty to this political party. Those who 
know something about the tactics of dishonest politics 
know how cur response was “framed”. The greater 
majority of men accepted. To the credit of nearly 
six hundred men, it must be said that they withdrew 
from the Union and its ways. I was among them. 
Another Union was proposed and established. But 
that is another story. A. B. Newman. 
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“Vinya is like the non-being zero of mathematics. 
The master or guru is cne and unique whose fame 
grows by the addition of zeros”. Such is the definition 
Vinoba Bhave gave of himself, in the introduction to 
his Marathi rendering of Gandhiji’s booklet Mangal 
Prabhat. The urge to become zero-like in order to 
beccme part and parcel of the Eternal Self came to 
a climax at the end of his studies. 


He was born of a Brahmin family of Maharashtra 
cn September 11, 1895 at Gagode in the Kolaba district. 
His father was a government servant in the Baroda 
state, so that the child was educated by his grand- 
father, Sri Narhar Shamburao, a textile artisan, 
scrupulous, methodical, and very religious minded, 
and by his mother, an equally pious and austere woman. 
It was only at the age of ten that little Vinoba went 
to Barcda to be taught English and Mathematics by 
his father. At the age of thirteen he joined the local 
school, but enlivened the curriculum with devouring 
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the writings of Maharashtra’s ascetics and patriots. 
He passed his matriculation in 1913 and followed the 
University Intermediate classes for two years. Little 
by little he matured the feelings of his boyhood and, 
then one day in early 1916, he told his mother of his 
resclve. She was cooking the family meal, when the 
youth who was sitting by her side took a roll of papers 
and set fire to it. ‘“ What are you burning there ?”, 
asked the mother. ‘“ My school and college certificates,” 
answered the lad. “ But why ? they might prove useful 
later on”. — “No, Ill never require them. I am 
giving up my college studies. So why keep those 
papers ?” The lad had made up his mind. And so it 
was that when all fancied he was going to Bombay 
for the Intermediate examinations, he detrained at 
Surat and took the train for Benares. He was starting 
on his pilgrimage to seek “ Brahma, the Imperishable 
and All-Pervading.” 


In Benares he began Sanskrit. He also met poli- 
tical workers, some of them belonging to terrorist 
schools ; he did appraise their devotion to the Mother- 
land but he found they failed to reach his standard 
of dedication and self-renunciation. On the contrary 
he felt attracted by an address of Gandhiji at the 
Benares Hindu University. He made bold to send a 
letter to the speaker who was slowly becoming the 
national leader. As a sequel to that correspondence 
on politics and religion, Vinoba accepted Gandhiji’s 
invitation and left Benares for the Kochara Ashram. 
The interview took place on June 7, 1916 and was the 
starting point of a life-long relationship. Vinoba be- 
came a disciple of the Ashram. 
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The master had the sense of proprieties. The lad 
had left his family ignorant of his whereabouts; so 
Gandhiji wrote to the father: “ Your son Vinoba is 
with me. Your son has acquired at so tender an age 
such high-spiritedness and asceticism as took me years 
of patient labour to obtain.” 


Somehow the young disciple found the Ashram 
routine monotonous and tiring. He applied for one 
year’s leave, and came back to dear Maharashtra ; he 
stayed six months at Wai where he furthered his 
studies of Sanskrit and devoured the writings of Shan- 
karacharya who soon grew into the dominant influence 
on his life. The other six months he devoted to touring 
the countryside, teaching here and there, or tackling 
cooperative work with a pulse grinding-mill for high- 
school students. He was back at the Ashram exactly 
on the day his leave expired. 


He had soon to interrupt his stay once more. His 
family fell a victim to the Spanish influenza which 
devastated India in 1918-19. Thoughtful Gandhiji sent 
the lad home ; his mother and brother died. In a mood 
all his own, Vinoba expressed the desire that the 
funeral hymns be not sung by the officiating Brahmin, 
but as his father pleaded helplessness in view of tra- 
dition, the lad did not share in the ceremony and stayed 
at home reciting the Gita and the Upanishads the whole 
day. 

He stayed some two years at Sabarmati. In 1921 
he was put in charge of the branch opened at Wardha 
which moved from site to site (Maganvadi, Bajajwadi, 
then to Mahila Ashram). In 1923 he launched a 
Marathi monthly by himself but his editorial career 
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came to an abrupt end when he was sent to jail for 
his share in the Nagpur Flag satyagraha (1923) ; he 


later on changed his paper into a weekly, which lasted 
three years only. 


He proved a tireless worker. In 1924 he 
was detailed to supervise the MHarijan temple- 
entry satyagraha in Vaikom (Travancore). On his 
return he organised a gram-seva (village-service) work 
around Wardha and kept in touch with this movement 
till 1948 ; it was then that he became farmer, weaver, 
spinner, scavenger in turn without neglecting his 
fondest task of teacher. This organisational work was 
brcken with a six-month stay in the Dhilia jail; it 
was in 1932 after the Round-Table Conference; the 
people of Jalgaon were terror-stricken and Vinoba 
thought it was his duty to embolden them with a 
stirring harangue on the coming independence. Even 
in jail he kept to his mood of ceaseless activity, always 
urging on his fellow-prisoners “ that food without work 
was sin.” 

When he came out of jail he settled in Nalwadi 
where he experimented with ways of supporting him- 
self by spinning work alone. He fell ill, was advised 
to go to a hill-station and chose a country-house in 
Paunar (five miles from Wardha), which from 1937 
he made his headquarters for many years. He studied 
ways and means of developing Gandhiji’s programme : 
khadi, village industries, nai talim, (basic education), 
safai (sanitation and hygiene). Throughout his ex- 
periments he kept in touch with Bapuji. “I know 
your blessings are ever there to cover me,” he once 
wrote to Gandhiji, “ You take this insignificant worker 
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under your protection. Secure for him from God the 
fitness that would make of him a worthy sacrifice in 
your great cause.” And Gandhiji answered: “ Your 
love and faith fill my eyes with tears ; You will be an 
instrument of great service.” 


It was this filial devotion as well as his spiritual 
mentality that marked him out as the first choice of 
Gandhiji when the individual satyagraha was launched 
during the second world-war in October 1940. From 
Sevagram, the national leader announced his plan of 
campaign. “The plan is simply this. Direct action 
will be commenced by Shri Vinoba Bhave and for the 
time being confined to him only... It is to be 
limited to individual civil disobedience and that, to 
him only... It is connected with freedom of speech. .. 
Who is Vinoba and why was he chosen? He is an 
undergraduate having left college after my return to 
India in 1916. He is a Sanskrit scholar. He joined the 
ashram almost at its inception... He has taken part 
in every menial activity of the ashram from scavenging 
to cooking. Though he has a marvellous memory and 
is a student by nature, he has devoted the largest 
part of his time to spinning in which he has specialised 
as very few have... He has made scoffers realise that 
spinning is the handicraft par excellence... For per- 
fect spinning, probably he has no rival in all India... 
He has abolished every trace of untouchability from 
his heart. He believes in communal unity with the 
same passion that I have.... 

“Vinoba believes in the necessity of the political 
independence of India... But he believes that real 
independence of the villagers is impossible without 
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the constructive programme of which khadi is the 
eentre. He believes that the spinning wheel is the 
most suitable outward symbol of non-violence which 
has become an integral part of his life. He has taken 
an active part in the previous satyagraha campaigns. 
: He has never been in the limelight on the political 

platform. With many co-workers he believes that 
silent constructive work with civil disobedience in 
the background is far more effective than the already 
heavily crowded political platform. And he thoroughly 
believes that non-violent resistance is impossible with- 
out a heart-belief in, and practice of, constructive 
work...” 


This long quotation from Gandhiji(?) gives us 
sufficient insight into his esteem for Vinoba, who 
started on his errand immediately and was soon ar- 
rested (Oct. 18, 1940), and sentenced to three months 
imprisonment. On his being released, he again offered. 
satyagraha and received a six-month sentence; the 
third time, he was sentenced to one year’s jail. Then 
came the August 1942 movement when he was de- 
tained without trial; he recovered his freedom only 
in July 1945, and quietly went back to his task of 
village sanitation round Paunar. He continued that 
humble task when the murder of Gandhiji woke him 
up to a mission of larger responsibilities. 








Pe CSP ertecmarenink ME 


He toured the country to survey the refugee prob- 
lem, came back to his ashram and again experimented 
with ways and means of making the ashram self- 
sufficient. His aim was to test if money could be dis- 


(1) Mahatma. By D. G. Tendulkar: V — Pp. 427 sqq. 
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pensed with ; three years passed before he was satisfied 
that money was unnecessary in village life, an interest- 
ing point in his plan. 


In the meantime Gandhiji’s disciples had assembl- 
ed first at Sevagram (1948), then at Rau (Indore, 1949), 
then at Angul (Orissa 1950) to discuss ways and means 
of implementing the master’s last will and develop 
constructive work. Among other things, they had, at 
Vinoba’s suggestion, decided to launch the Sarvodaya 
Samaj, a general welfare association which would 
seek the greatest good of absolutely all citizens. In 
the words of Gandhiji, it would be a true democracy 
“in which everybody would know how to earn an 
honest living by the sweat of one’s brow and make no 
distinction between manual and intellectual labour 
and wouid be ready to respect the life of others and 
lay down his own when occasion would demand it.” 


The third annual session of the Samaj was to be 
held at Hyderabad (Deccan) but it was only owing 
to the insistence of many that Vinoba accepted to 
leave his local activities to attend the meeting. On 
March 8, 1951, he left his ashram on foot on a journey 
that was to be decisive ; the zero was walking to his 
immortal destiny. Day after day he walked his ten 
or twelve miles, touring each hamlet of the villages, 
listening to all complaints, holding a prayer-meeting 
and addressing the people; everyday he observed the 
post-independence realities and nursed his ideas of 
village reform. “The fight for Swaraj is over. A 
tougher fight for gram-raj is still to come. This fight 
cannot be postponed, but it must be like the first, non- 
violent.” After one month he reached Shivarampalli, 
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near Hyderabad. At the meeting he put forth his 
views on a true money-less village economy and re- 
commended his four-point programme: a peace army 
of village workers, the spread of spinning, the abolition 
of untouchability through individual sanitation work, 
the ‘Honest Life’ movement. He also stressed the 
need of paying wages and rent in kind; and govern- 
ment support of village weaving. He emphasized the 
duty of practising equality, which supposes a high 
spiritual ideal ; “as the sun burns itself out at a very 
high temperature so that the earth may enjoy a 98° 
temperature, so each and every worker must be con- 
sumed with an inner fire to keep up the vital minimum 
of solidarity among all men.” 


Before going back to his ashram, he planned to 
tour the Telangana district ; he had heard much about 
the misery of the people, the communist misdeeds in 
the villages, the harsh repression of the police on the 
look out for dacoits, and the terror of the villagers 
squeezed between the rebels and the governmént 
forces. In his view the source of the trouble was the 
shocking contrast between the landlords and the 
landless ; “the rich is the father of the Communist,” 
he used to say. On April 17, 1951, he entered the 
village of Pochampalli (Nalgonda), visited the Harijan 
huts, and listened to their craving for a piece of land. 


The people were gathered at about noon; he 
publicly asked them what they wanted. “Land,” they 
all answered. —- “ How much land ?” — General silence; 
nobody had prepared an answer. Vinoba appeared 
lost in thought, and then asked: “If land is not pro- 
vided by the government, cannot something be done 
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by the village-people themselves? There are a few 
landlords listening to me. Is none of them willing to 


donate some of his land?” — At first silence, then a 
man got up and said: “I will give you land, I will 
give you one hundred acres.” Everyone was taken 


aback; quietly Vinoba dismissed his audience and 
took the speaker aside and asked him if he was in 
earnest. The man renewed his offer. He was invited 
to attend the prayer-meeting in the evening. When 
prayer-time was over, Vinoba told the story of the 
day; at his request, the donor stood up before all, 
he was Shri V. R. Reddy ; Vinoba praised his genero- 
sity, cautioned him against coming back on the promise 
he had made; V. R. Reddy pledged his word he would 
not. The next morning, after a night of prayer, Vinoba 
sent for the land-donor, and once more made sure of 
his goodwill; the man renewed his promise and pro- 
duced a written declaration. Vinoba was satisfied and 
left the village ; he had received the first Bhoodan and 
had found the secret of village rehabilitation. 

He was equally successful in the next village, and 
in the next; everywhere he went, land-donors came 
forward. The method was effective ; it was the method 
of truth and love; it relied on man’s innate goodness 
and rested on heart-conversion by persuasion. Only 
people devoted to Sarvodaya could undertake such 
a campaign. Vinoba had even severe words for some 
friends of his. “The Congress cannot serve the people 
because the principle of service has become a joke 
for the Congress. The socialists are a better lot but 
they are after power. The Sarvodaya Samaj alone 
can deliver the goods.”....“ The Communists have in- 
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dulged in violence and murderous acts. This is ab- 
soluiely wrong and therefore all their services go 
overboard... The way of peace is the real way to 
serve the masses.” 


As he went about collecting land, he developed 
his programme: new wells, new canals, cottage 
industries, basic education. Day after day, he went 
on keeping to his routine: rising at four, morning 
prayer, study; then a walk after five, camping in a 
new village, bath, meal, rest; newspaper reading, 
and correspondence for two hours, spinning for one 
hour ; interviews after four, evening prayer at five, 
meeting, interviews ; prayer and bed at nine. In vil- 
lage after village the silent revolution went on; it was 
the Telangana miracle as one told Vinoba, to which 
he replied: “No more talking please. The little work 
that has been done is the result of the goodwill of 
each and all. One should always appeal to that good- 
will... Let us all think good, meditate good, and 
do good.” 

By the end of June, Vinoba was back at his 
ashram. He was soon to resume his tour throughout 
India with a success which put the scoffers and sceptics 
to shame. The above details about Vinoba’s childhood 
and social development were culled from Suresh Rama- 
bhai’s book “ Vinoba and His Mission”; information 
about his later campaign can be gathered from articles 
in papers and periodicals. What will be more important 
will be a subsequent study of his ideology. After the 
zero awalking, the zero athinking. 


A. Lallemand 
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ee eee FEddiens in Industry 


In his address at the opening of the new buildings 
of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences in Bombay, 
Pandit Nehru came over and over again to the question 
of ‘Human Relations’. Speaking from his own ex- 
perience, he said that human relations were necessary 
in every walk of life, even in the process of govern- 
ment, and not only in industry. The notion of human 
relations has caught the imagination of the public and 
soon there will be a flood of literature on this topic. 
It seems to be a new discovery of man, and yet like all 
discoveries concerning human nature, it had been dis- 
covered long ago ; in our days, we are only unearthinz 
a long-forgotten discovery. But all the same, it has 
been a long, hard road to the re-discovery. It has 
been made at the expense of much needless cost in 
human toil and travail and misery. 


What it is? 


Perhaps a simple way of putting the whole prob- 
lem is to say that in industry a worker cannot be 
treated as a mere commodity. He is not a cog in a 
vast machine that whirls around him unconscious of 
his reactions and of the meaning of whose whirls he 
himself is not aware. The personality of the worker 
must be respected ; the interest he brings to his work 
must be aroused and maintained. The value of his 
work must be recognised and appreciated. His status 
in the firm must be firmly stabilised and his contri- 
bution to a common endeavour with management ac- 
cepted and remunerated. To achieve all this a new 
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conception of the workman against the whole back- 
ground of industry must be visualised. The human 
element is slowly coming to the very centre of the 
picture, to its proper place in the whole pattern of 
relationships that govern modern productive industry. 
In a word there is need of a new approach in the 
handling of workmen, and this is called ‘Human Re- 
lations’. It emphasises that men must be treated in 
every walk of life as human beings. The stress is on 
the ‘humaneness’ of the individual man or woman. 


Importance 


So important has the need of this approach hbe- 
come that at the last session of the International Labour 
Conference, peculiar interest was concentrated on the 
problem of human relations, and the Director General 
promised that in his address to the Assembly next 
year he would deal specifically with the topic. It was 
noted that despite the increase in the area of collective 
bargaining and the number of agreements, there were 
still signs of dissatisfaction in the industry because 
of the absence of a proper atmosphere in the works. 
Many of the delegates. who spoke on industrial re- 
lations, stressed the human aspects of the problem, and 
the necessity of creating the proper atmosphere in 
which more attention could be paid to the human as- 
pect in labour-management relations. 


Psychological Outlook 


So far the tendency to improve labour - manage- 
ment relations has been motivated more by the desire 
of appeasing the workmen’s desire for better wages 
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and a higher standard of life, ultimately of course to 
increase the productivity of the firm with the use of 
a contented labour force. The deeper aspirations of 
the human heart for social belonging, for appreciation, 
for human treatment in accordance with status have 
beer overlooked. The motives for bettering labour’s 
condition have been in the main rather selfish, and 
not sufficiently altruistic. It has never been recognised 
that industry had to be geared to the service of the 
needs of humanity, and the poorest of human kind. 
It has always been looked upon as a source of gain 
for the owners of the firm and the ‘ maximisation of 
profits’ has so far been the final reason for the ex- 
pansion of industry. But times are changing and the 
force of circumstances especially the upheavals of war 
and the growth of powerful trade unions are making 
the community realise that over and above monetary 
incentives, there is something deeper that people 
hanker for. 

Of late there have been many investigations to 
discover the hidden springs of human action, the 
instincts, the urges, the drives and the needs of the 
human individual. While it is admitted that men do 
not have instincts in the same sense as the animals, they 
definitely have urges, drives and needs which must 
find satisfaction both on the material as well as the 
spiritual plane. In this respect, ‘human nature’ is 
common to all men, no matter what their colour or 
tongue. Of course needs differ from place to place and 
are closely linked with differing stages of civilisation. 
But the fundamental needs of man like hunger, thirst, 
sex, desire for esteem, desire for an established place 
in a community or a group, are common to all men, 
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and must be catered for in every kind of social set-up. 
Men have religious needs too; religious belief is a 
common characteristic of the earliest human group 
life we know, as well as the man of the 20th Cent. 


Much of the dissatisfaction both in industry as 
well as in other spheres of human activity can be 
traced to the fact that in building up our social 
structures our human architects have forgotten deli- 
berately or indeliberately to take account of these 
deep psychological mainsprings of human activity. 
Unless these urges are satisfactorily treated, there will 
always remain a large area of social frustration which 
will be a source of potential danger to anyone who 
wishes to exploit the unhappy situation to achieve his 
own ends. 

Limits 

On the other hand, there is a limit to the satis- 
faction even of psychological needs. It is useless 
imagining that perfect contentment of the workman 
in his job or for that matter that man anywhere on 
earth can find perfect fulfilment of all his desires and 
aspirations. But it still remains true that as far as 
is humanly possible, every individual should be given 
the opportunities for self perfection in a very imperfect 
world. This attitude is not due to a feeling of pes- 
simism regarding the recent progress, both scientific 
and technical, to solve man’s dilemma, but from the 
deeper consideration of the meaning of man’s life here 
on earth and the destiny for which he has been created. 
Within these limits then, the stage for ‘human rela- 


tions’ can be set, and the area is a very wide one 
indeed. 
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What men want 


The needs of every individual can be broadly 
classified as follows : 





(a) the need for food, clothing and housing, and 
protection and provision for the family. 


( 
(b) the need for security both of employment and 
in regard to one’s person. 


(c) the need for self-expression and self-determi- 





nation within the area of his job. This would ] 
include the desire for appreciation of the work 
he does, opportunity for promotion, to know the P 


‘whys’ whys of his job, to be given the chance y 
of making suggestions in regard to his job, to 





have sympathetic and understanding supervisors Fj 
foremen and managers, to be treated fairly, etc. | Rf 
(d) the satisfaction of belonging to a group where pf 
he is appreciated and his contribution to the | 4 
group recognised. In other words, he must havea — * 
definite status and a corresponding function in | o 
the community, both of which must be recognised n 
and appreciated by the entire group. - 
€ 

Causes of Dissatisfaction 
When any of these needs are unsatisfied, discord ‘ 
and resentment arise and these may take various forms. ta 
For instance, a man might be dissatisfied with the scale be 
of his salary, or the instability of his employment, or cx 
the disagreeableness of the conditions in which he la 
works, or more often than not, because he does not see In 
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of the factory production. Sometimes he may not be 
fitted for the job and becomes a nervous wreck. Victi- 
mization, poor grievance machinery, the existence of 
cliques in the workshop may also account for the dis- 
gruntled behaviour of other workers. Many other 
causes of dissatisfaction could be enumerated, but it 
is always more important to take cognizance of the 
real causes and perhaps futile to try to satisfy the 
apparent causes, 


Methceds in Use 

In the West, much progress has been made in the 
attempt to cater to the psychological needs of the 
workman, in some cases with marked success. Col- 
lective agreements of which we have very few examples 
in India, are a legal necessity in the U.S. A., while in 
Britain Joint Consultation machinery is largely used 
for much the same purpose. In both cases, many of 
the usual causes of labour dissatisfaction are amicably 
settled. Questions like wages, promotions, seniority, 
overtime, vacations, are clearly determined in the 
agreement, so that the worker knows exactly where 
he stands in relation to his bosses, and what are the 
terms of his wage contract. 


But besides these essentials, it has become 
customary to seek to adjust the worker to his job. 
Both his physical and mental capabilities are to be 
taken into account before the right type of job can 
be found for him. The vocational psychologist is be- 
coming a part of the modern factory, especially the 
large scale industrial factory. In a very few firms in 
India, capability tests for the choice of managers have 
been evolved, but practically nothing so far has been 
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attempted to select men for the lower grades of em- 
ployment except the requirement of having passed 
certain examinations. 


Another important aspect of the factory that has 
been subject to much thought and experimentation is 
that of ensuring easy and sympathetic communication 
between the bosses and the men. Orders pass from 
top to bottom, and provided the orders are carried 
out with a certain required amount of efficiency, the 
managers are not much interested in the reactions of 
the men who carry them out. Such a blind authori- 
tarian system can hardly win the loyalties of the men 
especially in an enterprise where teamwork is so es- 
sential. Closer and even direct communication bet- 
ween the top executive and the workman is desired 
and the strength of the factory complement cut down 
to make this possible. In his contacts with his sub- 
ordinates the supervisor is expected to treat them 
with respect, to praise them for their good work, to 
accept their suggestions, to be fair and impartial, to 
keep his promises; in a word, to treat his men like 
human beings. The Training—Within—Industry pro- 
gramme which is now being actively sponsored in India 
has this purpose in view. It is meant to train super- 
visors how to treat their men humanely. 


Workers’ Interest in the Firm 


So far it has always been found that somehow 
the wage contract induces an element of antagonism 
between the contracting parties. Many workingmen 
are of the opinion that the system has been invented 
for their exploitation by management. They feel that 
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profits can only be made at their expense. Management 
in its turn especially in our country imagines that the 
employee must merely carry out orders and mind its 
own business by not making exaggerated demands on 
the earnings of the firm, nor be concerned with its 
progress. No wonder then that with each party pulling 
in opposite directions, the spirit of co-operation in a 
common enterprise is largely absent and in its place 
bitterness and frustration flourish. 

In order to get the workmen interested, attempts 
have been made to break down the barrier that se- 
parates employer from employee. This often flows from 
the very nature of large scale industry. Contact of 
the direct kind between the boss and his subordinates 
is one of the ways of closing the gap, and minimizing 
the tension. The men should be acquainted with the 
entire set-up of the factory, be consulted or at least be 
aware of its policy, see the purposes behind their jobs. 
Information about the financial situation of the firm 
should also be communicated to the employees. Sharing 
of profits and consultation on important issues like 
production targets, changes of production methods, 
price of sales, should be introduced. The employees 
will then feel that they belong to the firm, that they 
have a stake in its preservation and progress, that they 
are more than automatons whom the boss seeks to 
exploit. 


Fundamentals 

Briefly, there should be a fundamental spirit of 
agreement between management and employees that 
| each has a fair part to play in a common enterprise. It 
| Is false to imagine that the wage-contract is something 
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immoral in itself, or that the present private system 
of industrial enterprise is morally corrupt beyond re- 
demption. On the other hand, management must bear 
in mind that the factory is not solely a profit-making 
institution, but rather a social world in itself where 
men live out their lives in serving the needs of the 
community and in which they ought therefore to be 
given every opportunity to develop the best that is in 
them. When a firm satisfies these fundamental human 
needs of its employees, it has solved to a large extent 
our modern social problem. But the initiative lies 
with management to make the firm play up to these 
requirements. In a word the trend in our days is to 
adapt not man to industry, but industry to man. And 
in so far as the leaders of the industrial community 
work to achieve this end, the more stable will be the 
economic and social structure we are striving to build, 
because it answers real human needs. 


A. Fonseca 
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Training of Social Workers 

The St. Joseph’s Institute of Social Service, esta- 
blished last year in St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, 
first report. Some 30 students have been 
Diploma in Social Work. Much of the success 
of the Institute is due to the inspiring efforts of the 
Director, Rev. Fr. Adisayam, who was called upon to 
shoulder the difficult task of setting up the new depart- 
ment. And the members of his staff who have so will- 
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ingly backed his efforts, deserve their due mead of 
praise. While theoretical training for social work is 
not tco difficult to impart, the question of practical 
training or field work especially adapted to the needs 
of the country, becomes doubly important because the 
secial worker has to work with human beings in an 
environment which is not the same for different coun- 
tries of the world and even differs within a single 
region. 

The St. Joseph’s Institute has tried to tackle this 
difficult problem by running camps in rural areas espe- 
cially in those that form part of the Community Pro- 
jects. Much of the work done in the camp has been 
of the manual kind, but the villagers have also been 
induced to participate in this work. Since social work 
is essentially a process of helping others to help them- 
selves, the success of the training activity has always 
to be gauged by the formation of the students in the 
difficult task of being able to sympathise and persuade 
their clients and making them independent of the social 
worker’s assistance in tackling their own problems. 
This aspect of social work should be borne in mind 
by the staff of every training Institution. 

The St. Philomena’s College, Mysore has also 
started an Institute of Social Service, a step in the 
right direction that deserves to be commended whole- 
heartedly. The Theoretical training will consist of the 
routine subjects of Sociology, Psychology, Social Eco- 
nomics. Besides specialised subjects like Industrial 
Relations, Rural Welfare, Juvenile Delinquency will 
also be taught. Field Work will be carried on in the 
same manner as at St. Joseph’s, Trichinopoly. On the 
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whole the programme of the St. Philomena’s College 
is an ambitious one. This new venture into social 
service is due to the inspiration of Rev. Fr. Audiau, the 
Principal of the College. 

Perhaps in the prospectus as it stands, sufficient 
attention has not been drawn to the essential division of 
basic and specialised subjects. The social field is a 
very wide one and some kind of specialisation even 
for undergraduates is necessary, unless a cursory 
knowledge cf the subject is all that is intended. On 
the other hand, it is good for the students of social 
work to have some acquaintance with the theoretical 
fundamentals and the practical skills of every branch 
of social work These obvious problems have to be 
solved over a period of time, after some experience 
of the situation has been gained. No accurate directives 
on the point can be given immediately. 

There is a final significant element in the train- 
ing process that cannot be overlooked : supervised work 
under a trained supervisor in a social institution, where 
the skills of social work will be learned ‘by doing’. 
Since there are few institutions in India that can boast 
of running their social work on modern lines with a 
trained staff, it will be difficult for quite some time 
to come, to give students of social work the adequate 
training they need for so delicate a profession. 


Social Work by Priests-to-be. 

The Shembag Social Service, organised by the 
Jesuits of Shembaganur, is actively engaged in rend- 
ering social service to the people of Kodaikanal and 
the villages round about. The latest report that has 
reached us makes interesting reading, because besides 
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describing the variety of social work done by the scho- 
lastics, it also contains an account of the difficulties 
they are up against, difficulties that are the common 
lot of every social worker. 

Perhaps in the report there seems to be some slight 
misunderstanding as to the exact connotation of the 
phrase ‘social service’. Does getting cowboys to play 
a football match as a bait to attract them to a class 
of catechism afterwards fall precisely within the sphere 
‘sccial service’? If social service is to mean ‘helping 
others io help themselves’, it is difficult to see how 
this item should be included in the report. And yet 
a fairly strict definition of ‘social service is necessary 
so as to focus the social worker’s attention on the ulti- 
mate aim of social work. If the football game could 
be used as a basis for group work on the boys who 
come regularly to play, then it would certainly fail 
within this siricter definition of social work. 

On the other hand, not all the Scholastics of Shem- 
bag are footer fans. Some of them have been busy 
improving the sanitary condition of the village, but the 
good work is in danger of languishing because of inter- 
nal strife among villagers. This is a common occur- 
rence in slum areas too. The gentle art of persuasion 
must form a strong weapon in the armoury of every 
social worker. In social work more is achieved by 
listening and doing than by talking. 

Ancther important problem that has been tackled 
Successfully by some members of the S.S.S. has been 
the awakening of the Harijans to a realisation of their 
lot and the desire to improve it. Sometimes the apathy 
of these poor people, down-trodden for centuries, is 
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most difficult to overcome. It takes much time and 
sympathy to arouse in them a consciousness of their 
new status in an independent India, but the social 
werker who succeeds in overcoming their apathy, has 
touched of a revolution. 

A delicate element in social service is how to 
convey the conscious awareness of social values 
and principles to people who are utterly ignorant of 
them. The Shembag Social Service is going to run 
a News Letter to keep the people informed of what is 
going on around them in the Pulni Hills. This will 
certainly be a useful adjunct to the general social 
activity of the S.S.S. But it might be wiser to incul- 
cate the right type of social habits and ideas in the 
actual process of working with people. 

Finally since the Shembag Social Service is meant 
primarily to train future priests in rendering social 
service, it deserves all commendation as an excellent 
training ground for the understanding and practice of 
social work by those who will have not only to cater 
to the spiritual, but also in some measure to the tem- 
poral needs of their parishioners. 


A. F. 
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Catholic Sectadt cpiatsiicentelion 


PAPAL ADDRESS ON ILO’S WORK 


Although we have frequently had an opportunity 
this year of meeting representatives of various occu- 
pational associations and of informing each of them 
of Our interest and solicitude, it gives Us particular 
pleasure to receive the delegates of the INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION, which truly 
represents the great mass of workers with their cares, 
their troubles and, above all, veo! desire for a better 
and a juster world. 


Over the past 30 years and more you have patiently 
and untiringly built up an achievement of which you 
can justly be proud. Not only have you contributed 
to the progress of social legislation in different coun- 
tries but, above all, you have united governments, 
employers and workers in courageous and successful 
collaboration. You have led them to master every 
passion, all bitterness in their demands, and every 
obstinate refusal to face inevitable developments ; they 
have learned to listen to each other’s arguments, calmly 
weigh the facts of an extremely complex problem and 
jointly propose the necessary improvements. You have 
thus created a kind of international forum, a clearing 
house where essential information and useful ideas are 
collected, tested and published. After long preparation 
and unremitting scrutiny and discussion, the Generai 
Conference adopts Conventions which, though they do 
not possess legal force in the member countries, must 
be discussed by them and may after ratification be- 
come real international treaties. 
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In order to appreciate the magnitude of the task 
that has been accomplished, one has only to compare 
the state of labour legislation teday with what it was 
at the outbreak of the First World War. Even during 
the last century, the need was felt for a co-ordinating 
bcdy to unite the workers’ efforts in their struggle 
against inhuman conditions. There was a realisation 
that sccial safeguards and restrictions would involve 
eccnomic burdens and weight the scales against those 
couniries that were willing to adopt them. 

Our predecessor, Leo XIII, had a clear perception 
cf ihe great importance of international collaboration 
in labour questions. As early as 1890, one year before 
the publication of the Encyclical RERUM NOVARUM, 
he wrote, in connection with the international con- 
ference about to meet in Berlin to seek means of im- 
proving the conditions of the working classes, that it 
responded “to one of his dearest wishes”, and he 
added : “ Conformiiy of views and legislation, at least 
to the extent permitted by differing conditions in places 
and countries, will contribute greatly to the advance 
towards a just solution of the question”. (Letter to 
the Emperor William II, 14 March 1890—Leonis XIII 
P.M. Acta, vol. X, Roma 1891, pp. 95-96). A little 
later, in 1893, he approved the proposal to call a Con- 
gress of workers’ delegates without distinction of 
nationality or political opinion. 

In 1990 the International Association for Labour 
Legislation was formed, but the war soon interrupted 
its work. However, this was only a private venture. 
Mcre solid achievements could be expected of an insti- 
tution that was officially recognised by governments. 
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This unanimous desire finally bore fruit in 1919, and 
the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CORGANISATION 
has, ever since, increasingly fulfilled the expectations 
of the workers and of all those who have justice at 
heart. 

Both through its central organs—the general Con- 
ference, the Governing Body, the International Labour 
Ofiice—and its mcre specialised bodies—the Regional 
Conferences and the Industrial Committees-—the 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION has 
effectively supported trade unions in their efforts to 
improve the conditions of the workers. While the 
Internaticnal Labour Charter aimed above all at the 
suppression of abuses and laid down your main ob- 
jectives at the time of the foundation of the Organi- 
sation, the Declaration of Philadelphia of 1944 was de- 
signed tc adapt these objectives to new circumstances. 
The siruggle between the wars had brought a clearer 
awareness of the need for positive action and had led 
to the first steps in this direction. The limitation of 
hcurs of work, the regulation of the employment of 
wcmen and young workers, the protection against ill- 
ness, unemployment and accidents called for measures 
fcrming an organic whole, a need which is widely 
considered to be met by schemes for social security 
and full employment. Among all the fields in which 
your efforts are deployed today, particular attention 
must be drawn to the relationship between employers 
and workers, which is one of the most delicate points 
in the evolution of modern society. The INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION has already 
concerned itself with collective bargaining, concilia- 
ticn and arbitration, and collaboration between em- 
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ployers and workers at the level of the undertaking. 
At the present time, the human factor, whose import- 
ance was neglected for too long—though not however 
by Catholic social doctrine—is attracting the attention 
of sociologists and we know that you intend to make 
it one of your foremost concerns. 


The effectiveness and authority of your organisa- 
tion largely result from its respect for the lofty ideals 
which must inspire all those who strive for a civili- 
sation which gives full s:ope to the rightful aspira- 
tions of the workers. THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION has not tried to represent one social 
class alone, or to become the vehicle of any single 
trend. It welcomes whatever is constructive, what- 
ever meets the real needs of a balanced society and 
that is why Our predecessor, Pius XI, did not hesitate 
to draw attention to the remarkable resemblance bet- 
ween the principles set forth in the Labour Charter 
and those of the Encyclical RERUM NOVARUM. 
The Christian movements for their part have given 
their full support to the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION and consider it an honour to take 
part in its work. They hope thereby that their social 
objectives will be reached more quickly and more 
surely. 

These objectives include, first and foremost, living 
conditions which safeguard the inalienable rights of 
man, as contained in natural law or formulated in 
statute law. But legislation by itself is a soulless stand- 
ard, a mere barrier against wrong doing. The essen- 
tial factor is the spirit that moves its defenders, the 
urge to improve upon the present, which although it 
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may be better than the past, is still overshadowed in 
many ways and burdened with the uncertainty of 
human weakness. If men are to strive with all their 
might to build a temporal society where private ini- 
tiative can flourish without fear, where the rights of 
the individual are fully respected so that the aptitudes 
and abilities of each can find their full expression and 
where everyone can adhere with heart and soul to the 
highest principles of morality, and religion, they must 
put their faith in spiritual values, confident that these 
will triumph over the forces of dissolution and dis- 
cord. 

What is at stake is not only the interests of the 
working class and its admission to the full exercise 
of its responsibilities, but the future of human society 
as a whole. The Labour movement cannot rest satis- 
fied with material success, a fuller system of safe- 
guards and security and a greater measure of influence 
on the economic system. It cannot visualise the future 
merely in terms of opposition to other social classes 
or the excessive subordination of the individual to the 
State. It must seek its objective on the plane where 
your Organization has placed it, that is to say, on the 
plane of universality — as the Encyclical QUADRA- 
GESIMO ANNO proposed — in a social order where 
material prosperity is the outcome of the sincere col- 
laboration of all for the common good and serves as 
a foundation for the higher cultural values and above 
all for the indissoluble union of hearts and minds. 


We wish you success in your work at the 127th 
Session of your Governing Body. Pursue unflaggingly, 
your study of the problems which face the world of 
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labour and continue to add to the existing fabric in 
order to complete and consolidate the whole structure. 
May the Master of all things, who became a divine 
workman in order to bring to the earth His message 
of peace and brotherhood, continue to watch over 
your activities and grant you the courageous perse- 
verance which overcomes all obstacles. As a pledge 
of His benevolence and as a proof of Our high con- 
sideration, We grant to you and to all the collaborators 
of the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 
Our Apostolic Blessing. 


Castel Gondolfo, 19 November, 1954 


Wook Ravi ews 


The Communist Party of India. A short History by 
M. R. Masani. London: Derek Verschoyle, 1954. 


This is a most welcome book. One hears a good 
deal about Communism in India without being able 
to trace its history. Communists do not write the 
history of the Party until and unless they have secured 
hold of a government; then they appoint an official 
historian that marshalls the facts in suitable order 
and dcectors the documents to the satisfaction of the 
men who have survived the struggle and seized power. 
Successive editions of the history will then be accom- 
modated to the needs of the successive politbureau which 
take their turn at the top. All such alterations, doctor- 
ings, manipulations are well within Communist ethics ; 
for what is useful to the Party, that and that alone is 
ethical. 
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On the other hand historians who are keen 
on being objective feel badly handicapped by having no 
access to the Party’s documents and directives, most 
of which are kept confidential and coded. Close as- 
sociation with par'y members or with ex-party 
members, methodical study of available literature, 
methodical survey of the party’s communiques, de- 
clarations, interpretations, twists and turns, painstaking 
observation of incidents, manoeuvres, programmes may 
however allow one to give a fair account of the general 
trends and multitudinous zigzags of the Party. It 
was the signal merit of Mr Masani to have addressed 
himself to such a task, and it is the chief distinction 
of his book to supply us with a comprehensive history 
of the C P. I. 


His analysis covers all the official documents that 
are available, and throws usual light on Red doings 
and policies. His study deals with every aspect of 
the subject, and contains much interesting material on 
the relations of the C. P. I. with other parties and 
with the Red International. 


Chapter Eleven, “The Outlook”, calls for special 
emphasis. The C.P.I. was conceived in Moscow, obeys 
the behests of Moscow, is staffed with men and women 
dedicated to a hard task, and closely follows the fortune 
of the Moscow dictatorship. It is a party at the beck 
and call of a foreign power. The Red triumphs in 
China and Indo-China have given it additional glamour 
and attraction. 


What is appalling is the neutralism and indif- 
ference of Indian public opinion to the danger of Red 
totalitarianism ; neutralism in academic, professional. 
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journalistic circles; effortless indifference in Hindu 
and Muslim religious groups. In the vanguard of op- 
pesition, one may single out the Catholic community, 
the majority of the Socialist party, and the small hard- 
working Indian Committee for Cultural Freedom, as 
well as the Congress Party which is in power. One 
wculd have liked to know in greater detail the re- 
actions of the author to the foreign policy of the Indian 
government, since that policy is bound to have a deep 
influence cn the fortunes of Communism in India. He is 
satisfied with the surmise that if ever India “ goes 
communist,” it will not be through electoral victory or 
mass revolution. “It will rather be by means of a 
‘coup d’état’ or seizure of power effected by establish- 
ing a base of operations scmewhere in the country, 
and gaining possession, through internal and external 
pressure, of the levers which contrcl power — ihe 
State, the armed forces, the radio and the press.” 


The book should te found cn the shelves of all 
that stand for personal freedom and national inde- 
pendence ; it is well written, well got up, and infor- 
mative ; it is a timely clarion call to all lovers of free- 
dom and of India. 

A. L. 


Le Service Social et la Personne Humaine dans le 
Monde Moderne. Pp. 220. Brussels, U.C.1.S.S., 1954 
Price: 120 F. 


The Catholic International Union for Social Service 
which held its eighth conference at Cologne last April, 
has published a full report. To be singled out, one 
notes the remarkable conference of Mr G. Khan, @ 
professor at the Toulouse Catholic Institute, on “ the 
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Christian view of the person and its free expansion,” 
the lecture of Mgr. Schmitt on human societies and 
the regard for the human person in social service, the 
contributions of Miss J. Hoey on the spirit of the social 
worker, and of Dona H. I. Junqueira on the personalist 
requirements of intergovernmental organisations. 
Among the chairmen, one has the pleasure of noting 
M. l’abbé Coutinho, delegate of the Catholic Bishops 
Conference of India. 

The speakers moved at ease in the highest doctri- 
nal spheres, but the reporters of the eleven discussion 
groups had their feet well on the earth and presented 
plenty of practical suggestions for genuine social work. 


A. Lahuri 


eg Survey 


LABOUR CONFLICTS. The conflict of the Bank 
Employees is at a standstill. Government promises 
of a fair deal and subtle pressure brought to bear upon 
them have warded off a strike for the immediate future. 
The main reason for the postponement of the threaten- 
ed strike seems to be the promise made by the govern- 
ment to the employees that the emoluments and 
earnings as they were in 1954 would be frozen and 
that there would be no cut in the total emoluments 
due to them. Though the Bankers are empowered to 
change the basic wage scale, the Government never- 
theless would like them to maintain the status quo 
for the time being. As for the Rajadhyaksha award 
expected soon, it will have retroactive effect. Another 
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reascn which made the Bank Employees hesitate and 
change their attitude was Government’s threat to de- 
clare the strike illegal. While the INTUC agreed to 
put off the strike, the Communists tried their best 
to have it, affirming that the Government was guilty 
of double dealing by allowing certain banks to imple- 
ment the modified award of the Labour Appellate 
Tribunal when the Rajadhyaksha inquiry was still 
going on. 


Another matter which calls for inquiry is the 
control of working hours of many of our banks, es- 
pecially at the end of the financial year when the 
balance sheets have to be prepared. 


Trouble is brewing in another important sector, 
the Air Services of India. As a result of the nationali- 
zation of the Indian Airways, eight units have been 
amalgamated into one. Uniformity of pay scale should 
have followed as a matter of course. But in reality it 
has not. The prenationalized Bombay Air Services’ 
employees were better paid than their colleauges in 
Calcutta and elsewhere. Sometime ago a Committee 
was appointed to go into this question and make re- 
commendations. The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee have been most disappointing to some em- 
ployees of this important service. Though the Com- 
mittee has pointed out that only 450 of the 8000 em- 
ployees would lose by the new scale of pay proposed 
and that over 4000 would actually gain, the employees 
are extremely sceptic as, according to them, the better- 
ment is only apparent and that in the long run they 
stand to iose rather than gain any advantage. Need- 
less to say, they favour the old Bombay scale of pay. 
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Our Policy 

Every cloud has its silver lining and the silver 
lining in this case has been the fine speech made by 
Mr. Nehru to the Congress Legislators. In a lengthy 
survey of the Industrial policy of the Government he 
stated that he would adopt neither the American nor 
the Russian way in their entirely but rather would 
borrow the best from both systems. Our ultimate ob- 
jective, he affirmed, is a socialistic society and economy 
tempered by practical considerations. In the main, 
the plan of 1948 would be respected. Certain industries 
like steel, oil, coal, ship-building, air-craft, telephone 
should remain under the direct control of the State. 
But that control does not exclude the cooperation of 
private enterprise subject to State control. The Govern- 
ment retains the right to acquire any industry but an 
assurance has been given that for the next ten years 
| nothing would be changed in the status quo and after 
this period, a consultation would be held to decide 
future policy. That Government is not unduly rigid 
in its policy of control over certain items of production is 
clear from the case of the oil refineries where it has 
allowed, under certain conditions, foreign firms to set 
up oil refineries in India. It may be that India could 
) not help it and was forced by actual circumstances to 
§ yield to this change in policy. 


. Mr. Nehru pointed out to the Socialists, who want 
} immediate and total nationalization, the impossiblity 
of such an undertaking in the present circumstances 
of the country. Nationalization implies payment of 
compensation as stated by our Constitution and we 
simply cannot afford to pay the compensation. The 
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way out would be to amend the Constitution but that 
cannot be done without due thought and care. 


Explaining the causes which have placed America 
and Russia in their superior position as regards indus- 
trial development Mr. Nehru said that we in India could 
not expect to apply the same methods and achieve the 
same results as both our circumstances and objectives 
are totally different. The Prime Minister concluded by 
stating that what we need is self reliance. We may 
accept help but we must not be slaves to it. Money 
alone will not solve our problems, we want the men 
who will produce the goods. The wealth of the nation 
must be increased, poverty must be eradicated, un- 
employment banished. That is the great objective. 


THE EMPLOYERS. It is interesting to note the 
wishes of the employers also. At the general meeting 
of the Chambers of Commerce they expressed the 
desire that for their greater security and encouragemert 
there should be less of direct and more of indirect 
taxation. But they failed to realise, it must be re- 
marked, that such a policy would only result in laying 
heavier burdens on the poor. 


They also want the social policy to be made 
lighter, for example by amending the Dispute Act to 
give the maximum compensation for retrenchment, to 
bring down the dock labour costs to a reasonable level, 
to raise the standards of discipline sufficiently to help 
the industrialists. They called upon the government to 
give an example of honesty by paying their bills 
promptly. 


E. Gathier 
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